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were levelled, and who, though they enjoyed what they had
by the old constitution, were treated, or were exposed to be
treated, as criminals. They have been treated so: several
have been butchered; and the National Assembly dare not
avenge them, as they should lose the favour of the intoxi-
cated populace. That conduct was senseless, or worse.
With no less folly did they seem to expect that a vast body
of men, more enlightened, at least, than the gross multitude,
would sit down in patience under persecution and depriva-
tion of all they valued; I mean the nobility and clergy,
who might be stunned, but were sure of reviving and of
burning with vengeance. The insult was the greater, as
the subsequent conduct of the National Assembly has proved
more shamefully dishonest, in their paying themselves daily
more than two-thirds of them ever saw perhaps in a month;
and that flagitious self-bestowed stipend, as it is void of all
patriotic integrity, will destroy their power too; for, if
constitution-making is so lucrative a trade, others will wish
to share in the plunder of their country too; and, even
without a civil war, I am persuaded the present Assembly
will neither be septennial, nor even triennial

2750.   To Miss MAEY BEEEY.

Sunday, Oct. 10, 1790. Tlie day of your departure,
Is it possible to write to my beloved friends, and refrain
from speaking of my grief for losing you; though it is but
the continuation of what I have feM ever since I was
stunned by your intention of going abroad this autumn?
Still I will not tire you with it often. In happy days
I smiled, and called you^my dear wives: now I can only
think on you as darling children of whom I am bereaved!
As such I have loved and do love you; and, charming as
you both are, I have had no occasion to remind myself thatthe experience of mankind had
